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Q  Q  ■\/'ES,  I  recognize  how  reliable  a  handicapped 
X  worker  could  be  in  certain  jobs,  but  my  shop 
is  different.  We’re  a  small  outfit  and  we  don’t 
have  those  repetitive  wartime  jobs  here.  Every  worker 
must  be  able  to  do  several  operations.” 

To  those  in  contact  with  problems  of  placement  of 
the  handicapped,  this  statement  made  by  an  employer 
certainly  should  ring  a  familiar  note. 

Another  employer  on  the  defensive  in  regard  to 
employing  the  handicapped  remarked,  “This  is  a 
pretty  rough  industry.  A  fellow  has  to  move  around 
quite  a  bit  here.” 

Sometimes  an  employer  will  say:  “Yes,  I  think  I 
know  of  a  job  that  ought  to  fill  the  bill  perfectly. 
All  he  has  to  do  is  sit  all  day  putting  those  nuts  on 
those  bolts.  That’s  all!  Someone  will  even  bring 
the  material  to  him.  Why  anyone  can  do  this.  Yes, 
even  the  handicapped!” 

The  required  flexibility  of  workers  in  most  plants, 
the  high  physical  demands  of  many  jobs  in  some 
heavy  industries,  and  the  mechanical  complexities  of 
many  other  jobs  are  some  of  the  factors  that  limit 
the  opportunities  which  normally  could  be  developed 
into  jobs  for  disabled  workers.  Other  factors  such  as 
a  concentration  of  industry,- few  current  job  openings 
in  the  community,  and  the  worker’s  lack  of  useful 
background  further  reduce  the  number  of  job  oppor¬ 
tunities  from  which  we  can  select. 

It  is  the  principal  objective  of  this  program  to  in¬ 
crease  the  number  of  jobs  from  which  selection  is 
made,  so  that  we  may  more  effectively  match  man  and 
occupation.  Many  jobs  are  excluded  in  a  list  of 
possibilities  but  need  not  be.  Job  “A”  requires  that 
a  worker  have  use  of  both  arms  and  hands,  but  could 
some  change  in  the  method  of  operation  or  in  equip¬ 
ment  be  introduced  to  permit  another  with  full  use 
of  one  hand  and  partial  use  of  the  second  to  perform 
this  operation  satisfactorily?  Job  “B”  requires  of  a 
worker  that  he  stand  all  day,  but  could  something  be 
done  to  permit  him  to  sit  all  or  part  of  the  day? 

Many  tasks  can  be  performed  in  different  ways. 
For  about  14  years  a  spot-welding  machine  installed 
by  a  company  was  operated  in  a  standing  position. 
It  could  not  be  operated  from  a  chair,  because  the 
table  was  quite  high  while  the  operating  foot  pedal 
was  almost  flush  with  the  floor.  Obviously  a  chair 
to  suit  the  table’s  height  would  be  too  high  for  com¬ 
fortable  foot  pedal  operation  and  vice  versa.  How¬ 
ever,  by  securing  a  block  on  the  pedal,  it  was  raised 
sufficiently  to  permit  operation  from  a  chair.  This 
simple  adjustment  not  only  created  an  opportunity 
for  a  machine  operator  who  was  not  able  to  stand 
all  day,  but  at  the  same  time  improved  the  efficiency 
of  the  nonhandicapped  on  the  job  by  reducing  fatigue. 


The  basic  approach  used  in  a  job  modification 
program  is  akin  to  standard  industrial  engineering 
practice.  While  engaged  in  this  field  in  industry,  I 
introduced  many  revisions  of  manufacturing  methods, 
which  not  only  improved  the  productivity  of  jobs, 
but  also  reduced  their  physical  demands. 

The  principal  difference  between  a  program  of  job 
modification  with  a  view  to  using  handicapped  indi¬ 
viduals,  and  re-engineering  as  practiced  in  industry 
is  in  the  motive  only.  In  one  case  the  intent  is  to 
create  an  opportunity  for  some  disabled  worker;  in 
the  other  the  intent  is  to  improve  efficiency  and  pro¬ 
ductivity  by  reducing  fatigue,  eliminating  safety 
hazards,  etc.  Thus  it  often  happens  that  adjustments 
made  to  give  a  handicapped  worker  a  job  will  so 
improve  over-all  efficiency  of  the  operation  that  it 
will  be  adopted  for  the  able-bodied  workers  as  well. 

The  positioning  of  a  hose  clamp  in  a  riveting  press 
in  one  company  required  keen  vision.  By  securing 
two  studs  to  the  press,  the  location  was  made  a  fixed 
one.  This  not  only  made  the  job  suitable  for  a  blind 
worker,  but  also  cut  down  the  operating  time  for  all 
workers. 

Increase  in  Job  Adjustment 

Some  employers  are  of  the  impression  that  job 
modification  for  the  handicapped  means  installing 
expensive  and  complicated  equipment.  But,  this  is 
seldom  true.  Such  changes  as  are  needed  are  usually 
in  the  technique  or  method  of  operation,  and  if 
equipment  is  needed,  it  is  usually  something  minor. 

The  New  York  State  Employment  Service  has  had 
2  years  of  experience  in  developing  its  special  job 
adjustment  program.  In  addition  to  job  analysis, 
direct  assistance  has  been  given  in  the  actual  job 
adjusting,  and  often  full  time  was  spent  with  the 
worker  during  the  first  day  or  two  of  employment  to 
confirm  the  practicability  of  the  revised  method. 

A  series  of  simple  key  questions  which  we  developed 
to  expedite  accurate  analysis  of  jobs  in  factories, 
offices,  etc.,  are  now  being  used  by  interviewers 
throughout  the  State,  who  have  had  little  technical 
background  in  job  adjustment.  These  questions  are 
helping  them  to  more  quickly  spot  job  possibilities  for 
the  handicapped. 

For  example,  when  concerned  about  a  job  opening 
for  a  worker  who  has  full  use  of  only  one  arm  and 
hand,  we  might  ask:  “How  many  holding  elements 
exist?  How  are  these  holding  elements  distributed 
between  the  two  hands?  Ho\i'  rtiuch  inactivity  is 
there  in  one  hand  while  the  other  is  active?’’  Many 
holding  elements  do  not  reqoirp  full  use  of  a  hand  or 
arm.  Sometimes  the  holding  bf'rrfaterial  down  on  a 
table,  or  the  positioning  or  holding  of  an  object 
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tional  hazards,  with  vocational  problems  and  emo¬ 
tional  uncertainties.  The  growing  appreciation  of 
the  factual  difficulties  confronting  handicapped  job 
applicants — whatever  the  theoretical  ideal  may  have 
been — led  to  a  spreading  recognition  of  the  need  for 
grappling  with  these  obstacles  if  the  handicapped 
were  to  realize  equality  in  job  getting.  And  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  actual  nature  of  these  difficulties  led  to  a 
growing  conviction  that  they  required  personnel  who 
would  be  equipped  to  deal  with  the  inescapable 
medical,  legal,  vocational,  social,  and  personal  prob¬ 
lems  involved.  It  was  a  recognition  of  Plato’s  belief 
that  “The  essence  of  equality  lies  in  treating  unequal 
things  unequally.” 

Thus  it  was  that  the  conviction  grew  and  the  prac¬ 
tice  spread.  By  the  end  of  1939,  one-seventh  of  all 
public  employment  offices,  scattered  through  one- 
third  of  the  States,  were  providing  some  form  of  spe¬ 
cialized  service  to  physically  handicapped  applicants. 
With  the  brightened' employment  prospects  of  dis¬ 
abled  job  hunters  developing  in  the  wake  of  wartime 
labor  shortages, ^tnese  services  were  expanded.  And 
with  the  new  .4nd  desperate  need  for  serving — and 
serving  wellr^the  returning  disabled  veterans,  the 
expansion  ^f  the  selective  placement  program  re¬ 
ceived  ^^new  impetus.  Today,  virtually  all  local 
offices  have  made  provision  in  their  staffing  patterns 
for  designating  selective  placement  counselors. 

There  are  many  gaps  in  the  actual  provision  of 
adequate  selective  placement  services  because  of 
personnel  adjustments  in  local  offices.  These  are 
being  filled  in,  however,  as  the  staffing  proceeds  and 
organization  becomes  stabilized  under  Federal-State 
administration.  By  all  signs,  the  selective  placement 
program  should  maintain,  if  not  extend,  its  present 
fortified  position.  Most  important  is  the  universal 
acceptance  which  has  been  attained  by  the  program. 
The  early  uncertain  position  occupied  by  the  selec¬ 
tive  placement  concept  has  evaporated  and  in  its  place 
today  is  an  established,  tested,  and  proven  program. 
The  question  no'longer  is  “Whether  or  no?”  but 
“How  much?”  . 

Its  Broader  Contributions 

In  the  course  of  its  development,  the  selective  place¬ 
ment  program  experimented  and  pioneered  in  areas 
beyond  the  scope  of  ordinary  services.  Now  that 
selective  placement  practices  have  become  well  estab¬ 
lished,  they  are  recognized  first  as  indispensable 
factors  in  the  proper  servicing  of  job  applicants  with 
impairments  of  various  sorts.  But  beyond  this,  they 
stand  revealed  as  potential  contributors  to  the  whole 
range  of  public  employment  services.  They  contain 
elements  which  are  adaptable  to  applicant  services 


generally.  What  has  happened  in  effect  is  that  the 
problems  inherent  in  job  placement  generally — not 
always  clearly  discernible  in  the  regular  run  of  appli¬ 
cants — were  spotlighted  and  magnified  in  the  case  of 
disabled  applicants.  It  became  evident  that  if  the 
handicapped  were  to  be  successfully  placed  at  all, 
refined  techniques  would  be  required.  What  has  not 
been  as  evident  is  that  many  of  these  same  techniques 
can  be  applied  for  more  effective  placement  servicet 
to  all  applicants. 

Fundamental  to  the  provision  of  selective  placemens 
services  is  a  recognition  of  individual  differences. 
Selective  placement  cannot  work  on  mass  formulas. 
It  must  focus  on  the  individual  applicant  and  his 
unique  characteristics,  qualifications,  and  limitations. 
And  it  must  do  this  in  detail,  to  keep  the  square  pegs 
from  the  round  holes.  It  must  do  this  with  a  view 
not  only  to  the  confines  of  skill  qualifications,  but 
with  consideration  for  the  whole  individual” — his 
physical  tolerances,  his  interests,  personality,  tem¬ 
perament,  attitudes,  and  the  multitude  of  factors 
which  may  influence  his  job  adjustment.  That  place¬ 
ment  of  the  handicapped  demands  such  a  compre¬ 
hensive  and  individualized  analysis  is  recognized. 
But  not  so  well  recognized  is  the  broader  applicability 
of  this  approach.  Yet,  are  not  the  following  import¬ 
ant  factors  to  consider  when  matching  any  applicant 
to  a  job:  To  take  account  of  the  physical  demands  of 
the  job  and  the  physical  capacities  of  the  applicant;  to 
resolve  vocational  problems  which  call  for  guidance; 
to  determine  that  the  person  possesses  requisite  apti¬ 
tudes  and  appropriate  interests;  to  be  sharply  on  the 
lookout  for  problems  which  call  for  referral  to  other 
agencies  for  services  and  assistance;  to  individualize 
job  opening  solicitation  in  appropriate  cases. 

Working  Toward  an  Ideal 

The  question  initially  was  whether  the  disabled 
required  specialized  services.  The  question  now, 
peculiarly,  is  whether  many  of  the  nonhandicapped, 
too,  cannot  benefit  from  the  personalized  approach 
and  refined  techniques  which  have  been  developed  to 
achieve  success  in  placement  of  the  handicapped.  Do 
not  all  persons,  whether  classified  as  handicapped  or 
not,  have  physical  limitations  of  significance  for  job 
choice?  Are  not  all  persons  susceptible  to  vocational 
uncertainties?  May  not  any  person  be  confronted 
with  personal  and  emotional  problems  influencing 
job  adjustment?  Should  not  every  applicant  be  seen 
as  an  individual  differing  in  some  respects  or  in  some 
degree  from  every  other,  and  calling  for  assistance  in 
solving  his  job  problem? 

This  is,  of  course,  an  ideal  not  attainable  under 
present  workload  pressures.  But  to  work  toward  an 
ideal  is  the  essence  or  a  job’s  adventure. 
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against  a  stop  are  operations  that  could  be  done  by  a 
limited  arm.  Moments  of  inactivity  of  either  of  the 
hands  could  be  assigned  to  the  limited  or  absent  hand 
or  arm,  while  all  active  elements  are  concentrated  in 
the  fully  useful  one.  Where  there  is  a  holding  ele¬ 
ment,  the  physical  demands  of  which  are  higher  than 
the  capacities  of  some  specific  worker,  any  one  of 
many  simple  types  of  clamps,  stops,  wedges,  etc., 
could  be  introduced  to  assist  in  such  holding.  The 
transfer  of  a  motion  from  hand  to  leg  or  other  part  of 
the  body  is  an  old  and  frequently  used  technique  that 
is  of  great  assistance  in  this  work.  Therefore,  an 
operation  which  at  first  may  appear  to  require  full 
use  of  two  hands,  by  a  simple  redistribution  of  tasks 
may  often  be  made  suitable  for  some  handicapped 
worker. 

When  the  handicapped  workers  we  are  trying  to 
help  require  full-  or  part-time  seated  jobs,  inquiries 
such  as  these  can  bring  us  right  to  the  reason  for 
prolonged  standing:  “How  large  a  work  area  must 
exist?  How  much  reaching  is  therefore  necessary? 
Is  there  an  object  of  significant  weight  that  must 
be  lifted  at  full  arm’s  length?”  Redistribution  of 
material  closer  to  and  around  an  operator  can  often 
cut  down  the  requirement  of  reaching  to  the  point 
where  it  can  be  done  comfortably  from  a  chair. 

On  one  occasion,  two  small  tables  were  positioned 
on  each  side  of  a  coremaker  in  a  foundry.  Previously 
approximately  6  feet  of  table  length  had  been  required 
as  the  work  area.  Redistributed  to  the  two  side 
tables,  and  still  using  a  small  part  of  the  original  table, 
the  work  area  was  now  comfortably  within  the  reach 
of  his  arms. 

Where  lifting  or  pressing  down  at  full  arm’s  length 
are  required  on  a  job,  it  can  seldom  be  done  comfor¬ 
tably  from  a  seated  position.  This  can  be  remedied, 
too,  often  by  a  simple  modification,  i.  e.,  relocation 
of  material  closer  to  the  table’s  edge,  the  use  of 
counterbalances,  weights,  or  other  simple  techniques. 

On  one  job  it  was  necessary  for  an  operator  to 
prepare  a  tight  package.  To  do  so,  he  had  to  press 
heavily  downwards  on  the  table,  an  operation  best 
done  from  a  position  directly  above  the  work.  By 
tilting  a  portion  of  the  table  about  45°,  it  became 
possible  for  the  operator  to  make  a  sufficiently  tight 
package  while  still  pressing  perpendicular  to  the  work, 
but  now  from  a  seated  position.  This  adjustment 
not  only  made  a  standing  job  a  seated  one  for  which 
the  handicapped  could  be  considered,  but  because 
it  reduced  fatigue  it  was  adopted  for  all  workers. 

Fixed  or  Visual  Locating  Elements 

When  we  are  concerned  with  the  placement  of 
visually  handicapped  workers,  we  find  out  whether 
there  are  fixed  or  visual  locating  elements  in  the  job. 
Where  the  latter  exist  these  can  be  made  fixed  by 
introducing  locating  stops,  simple  guides,  etc.  The 
use  of  a  needle  threader  in  sewing  machine  opera¬ 
tions  is  an  illustration  of  how  a  definitely  visual 


location  can  be  done  entirely  through  touch  with  the 
assistance  of  a  guide. 

Often  one  sense  can  be  substituted  for  another. 
Measuring  gauges  can  be  read  by  touch  for  either  spot 
or  full-time  inspection,  brailled  counters  for  trans¬ 
former  coil  winding  and  similar  counting  operations, 
and  other  simple  adaptations  have  been  found  to  be 
useful  substitutes  for  vision.  The  touch  counter  was 
also  found  to  be  a  blessing  in  a  photographic  film 
laboratory  where  cut  film  was  counted  with  a  con¬ 
ventional  visual  counter  in  very  dim  light,  which  was 
a  cause  of  serious  eye  strain  to  most  workers. 

Often  a  possible  placement  is  rejected,  even  though 
the  job  is  suitable,  simply  because  the  worker  must 
be  able  to  perform  other  tasks.  If  we  want  to  take 
advantage  of  such  a  job  opportunity,  it  becomes 
necessary  to  do  what  we  can  to  make  suitable  addi¬ 
tional  operation  in  that  department.  Supervisors  in 
industry  often  find  flexibility  necessary  among  their 
workers,  and  job  modification  has  proved  to  be  very 
effective  in  coping  with  this  problem. 

“Aren’t  you  picking  the  job  for  the  man,  rather 
than  the  man  for  the  job?”  someone  once  asked  us. 
But  reverse  of  this  is  true.  Without  job  modification 
a  blinded  man  could  not  have  been  assisted  to  return 
to  the  only  field  in  which  he  had  previous  experience, 
as  retail  butcher  salesman.  A  young  graduate  engi¬ 
neer  with  almost  complete  paralysis  of  one  arm  was 
able  to  take  time  studies  by  using  a  simple  belt  bracket 
which  supported  the  board  while  he  took  his  study  and 
controlled  his  watch  with  his  good  hand.  A  dis¬ 
abled  veteran,  whose  wounds  left  him  with  partial 
paralysis  of  one  arm  and  inability  to  stand  for  pro¬ 
longed  periods,  at  first  found  it  impossible  to  return 
to  his  old  work  as  intrashop  crane  truck  operator  in 
which  his  experience  totaled  several  years,  because 
both  full-time  standing  and  operation  of  dual  hand 
controls  were  requirements  of  the  job.  Installation 
of  a  bracket,  side  seat,  and  a  simple  lever  transferring 
some  of  the  hand  controls  assisted  him  in  returning  to 
the  work  for  which  he  was  well  qualified. 

Are  Job  Adjustments  Necessary? 

Are  job  adjustments  necessary?  Couldn’t  we  select 
jobs  that  do  not  require  any  modification  at  all? 
Wouldn’t  it  be  simpler  and  more  expedient  to  con¬ 
sider  only  those  opportunities  that  are  suitable  with¬ 
out  any  adjustment?  Yes,  it  would  be  simpler  and 
quite  ideal  to  be  able  always  to  find  suitable  jobs  for 
handicapped  persons  that  take  advantage  of  a  work¬ 
er’s  best  abilities  and  also  require  no  adjustments. 
But,  as  we  have  shown,  many  limitations  do  confront 
us  in  the  task  of  exploring  jobs  for  the  handicapped. 
That  is  why  job  adjustment  becomes  so  important 
an  element  in  job  selection  for  the  handicapped. 

There  is  nothing  very  revolutionary  in  this  approaeh. 
We  all  practice  job  adjustments  in  our  routine  activ¬ 
ities.  For  example,  we  have  all  had  the  experience 
of  using  our  shoulder  to  hold  the  telephone  in  order 
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to  free  both  hands  for  other  activities.  However, 
there  is  an  increasing  need  for  the  conscious  exercise 
of  this  principle  in  placement  of  the  handicapped. 

One  totally  blind  production  machinist  of  my 
acquaintance  knows  its  value.  “Who  said  I  can’t 


read  a  blueprint?”  he  asked  as  he  pulled  the  finished 
model  of  the  steel  part  which  he  was  machining  out 
of  a  drawer.  Secured  to  it  was  a  small  brailled  card 
giving  him  his  dimensions,  tolerances,  and  other 
information  necessary  to  the  performance  of  his  job 


Handicapped  Placement  in  Great  Britain 

By  COLLIS  STOCKING 

Assistant  Director  for  Program,  United  States  Employment  Service,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Every  week  is  National  Employ  the  Physically 
Handicapped  Week  in  Great  Britain.  This  year- 
round  drive  to  find  suitable  employment  for  the 
handicapped  worker  is  based  upon  the  tradition  and 
law  of  the  country.  ' 

After  World  War  I,  special  measures  were  taken  to 
assist  disabled  ex-service  men  to  find  suitable  employ¬ 
ment  in  industry.  In  August  J,919,  the  “King’s  Roll” 
was  inaugurated  by  RoyaLProclamation.  Employers 
were  invited  to  join  tlfe  King’s  National  Roll  by 
agreeing  that  a  staged  proportion  (ordinarily  5  per¬ 
cent)  of  their  enipldyees  would  be  disabled  ex-service 
men.  Employifient  offices  were  required  to  be  alert 
for  vacancies  suitable  to  disabled  ex-service  men  and 
to  encqjifage  employers  to  employ  such  workers. 
Arrangements  were  made  to  relieve  employers  of  any 
additional  liability  for  compensation  under  the  Work¬ 
men’s  Compensation  Acts  which  employment  of  such 
disabled  men  might  entail. 

Meeting  the  Postwar  Problem 

During  World  War  H,  the  shortage  of  lafiof  in 
Great  Britain  resulted  in  the  full  employment  of  all 
disabled  persons  and  a  systematic  intensiji^ation  of  a 
rehabilitation  program  to  re-equip  many  workers  who 
unde'r  normal  circumstances  might  have  been  lost  to 
the  labor  force.  / 

In  anticipation  of  the  c^ditions  that  would 
threaten  the  employment  in^rests  of  disabled  persons 
following  the  close  of  War  1 1,  Great  Britain 

enacted  the  Disabled  Jasons  (Employment)  Act  of 
1944.  This  act  included  provisions  for  vocational  re¬ 
training  and  indjjgirial  rehabilitation  courses,  as  well 
as  special  pip^^ons  for  the  employment  in  govern¬ 
ment  sponsored  nonprofit  establishments  of  persons  so 
seriously  disabled  as  not  to  be  eligible  for  employment 
under  normal  circumstances. 

The  essential  features  of  the  act  with  respect  to 
qualified  disabled  persons  are: 

1.  Registration  of  all  disabled  persons  in  the  labor 
force,  both  employed  and  unemployed. 

2.  Establishment  of  “standard  percentage”,  quotas 
and  “special  percentage”  quotas  of  handicapped  work¬ 
ers  to  be  employed  by  different  establishments  in 
which  total  work  force  consists  of  20  or  more  workers. 

3.  Reservation  of  certain  types  of  employment  ex¬ 
clusively  for  handicapped  persons. 


4-  Provision  for  preference  for  ex-service  men  aii 
women  whether  or  not  the  disability  was  servic? 
connected. 

5.  Requirement  that  employers  maintain  recor[ 

of  employment  of  disabled  persons.  ; 

6.  Establishment  of  penalties  for  violations  of  ti 
Act. 

In  the  act  the  disabled  person  is  defined  as  o 
“who  on  account  of  injury,  disease,  or  congenil 
deformity  is  substantially  handicapped  in  obtainii 
or  keeping  employment  or  in  undertaking  work  on  T 
own  account  of  the  kind  which  apart  from  the  injui 
disease,  or  deformity  would  be  suited  to  his  ag 
experience,  and  qualifications.” 

In  carrying  out  the  act,  the  Ministry  of  Labo' 
established  “standard  percentage”  quotas  which  r 
quire  that,  the  total  labor  force  of  all  employii  . 
establishments  of  20  or  more  workers  must  consist  f 
3  percent  disabled  persons.  Thus  far,  no  “sped 
percentage,”  for  employment  in  any  trade  or  industr 
has  been  established.  Likewise,  the  Ministry  ( 
Labour  has  not  designated  any  employment  as  bein'  _ 
exclusively  reserved  for  handicapped  persons. 

National  Registration  of  All  Disabled 

The  voluntary  registration  of  all  employed  and  ui 
employed  disabled  persons  has  taken  place  at  a  rathe^. 
slow  pace.  Out  of  the  total  labor  force  of  betwee- 
20  and  21  million  workers,  only  729,000  were  off 
dally  registered  at  the  beginning  of  the  current  yea.  _ 
This  number  increased  to  nearly  785,000  in  May. 

Sixty  percent  of  all  the  disabled  are  ex-service  me  . 
and  women  and  they  constitute  more  than  half  o  ^ 
each  category  of  disability,  except  congenital  malforL 
mations,  ear  and  eye  defects,  and  injuries  and  disease|J 
of  the  spine.  I 

Of  the  total  disabled  registered  about  10  percenf 
are  currently  unemployed.  This  is  a  somewhaij 
smaller  percentage  than  the  ratio  of  total  unemploy¬ 
ment  to  the  total  work  force. 

Certain  advantages  accrue  to  the  registered  dis-[ 
abled  worker  as  well  as  to  his  employer.  The  workeil 
is  given  an  identification  card  certifying  to  his  dis-| 
ability  and  this  carries  with  it  certain  protection! 
against  arbitrary  lay-offs  if  an  employer  is  below  hisi 
quota,  as  well  as  priority  in  obtaining  new  employ-| 
ment.  The  advantage  to  the  employer  of  having  all ' 
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